feeling from the experience of his friend Garrison,
who had been imprisoned at Baltimore for his free
utterance of anti-slavery sentiments. This inci-
dent occurred at about the time when Whittier took
the editorship of the " New England Eeview," in
1830. In January, 1831, Garrison began the
publication of the " Liberator," in Boston. He
uttered his memorable ultimatum : " I am in ear-
nest, I will not equivocate, I will not excuse, I will
not retreat a single inch, and I will be heard."
Whittier counted the cost with Quaker coolness of
judgment before taking a step that closed to him
the gates of both political and literary preferment.
He realized more fully than did most of the early
abolitionists that the institution of slavery would
not fall at the first blast of their horns. When
he decided to enter upon this contest, he under-
stood that his cherished ambitions must be laid
aside, and that an entire change in his plans was
involved. He took the step deliberately and after
serious consideration.

In later life, in giving counsel to a boy of fifteen,
Mr. Whittier said that his own early ambition had
been to become a prominent politician, and from
this ideal he was persuaded only Ib'y the earnest
appeals of his friends. Taking their advice, he
united with the persecuted and obscure band of
abolitionists, and to this course he attributed all
his after success in life. Then, turning to the
boy, he placed his hand on his head, and said in
his gentle voice: "My lad, if thou wouldst win
success, join thyself to some unpopular but noble
cause."